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GEOLOGIC ACCOUNT OF THE DEVIL. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., January 9, 1867. 

HE doctrine of eternal evil, or the uncre- 

ated origin of the devil, as taught in the 
Bible, is obviously, to some rather distasteful. 
Suppose we try to shift the ideas on this sub- 
ject from the line of theological teaching to the 
teaching of geology. In speaking of eternity, 
as related either to good or evil, one can hard- 
ly be said to know what is meant by the term. 
It is a word which conveys to us really no com- 
prehensible idea. Leaving, therefore, that 
word ou: of the account for the present, we 
will keep within limits of what we can compre- 
hend. As instructed by geology, we can 
think of a lapse of time that is pretty near 
eternity. We can think of millions of mill- 
ions of ages in the past. 








Now taking the periods recorded in geology 
for eternity—the best eternity we can get any 
account of out of the Bible—what do we find ? 
We find there were animals existing back, 
apparently, at its very beginning. We trace 
them in the rocks at least, until they are lost 
in the obscurity of primeval matter. What 
kind of animals were they? Well, they were 
in many respects like the animals found now, 
of the fish and reptile tribes. But the most 
certain thing about them is, that they were sav- 
age, murderous creatures, who ate one an- 
other more voraciously even than their corres- 
ponding types do now. We therefore know that 
as far back as we can see into the eternity that is 
past, there was war. The fishes found in the 
earliest rocks, with their bristling spines and 
thick scales, suggest to our imaginations the 
old armor-clad, robber barons of the middle 
ages. They had formidable teeth. There are 
all signs of their having been terrible ruffians. 
The animals of later times have comparatively 
a much milder appearance. 


Now the question arises, what is this animal 
life which we find existed at the beginning ? 
What can we call it? It is most indisputably 
selfishness ; and that is exactly the nature of 
the devil, as I understand it. It is carnality 
armed with scales and teeth—“ pure cussed- 
ness,” as a late Yankee humorist would say. 
Among such animals, there could not be any- 
thing but war. Gouge and be gouged, kill 


and be killed, was the law. 
else can you make of it ? 

Now T understand that salvation consists in 
being saved from the spirit of such animals. 
That is precisely the hope of our race. Men 
in the flesh are confessedly like animals, selfish ; 
ana their relations to each other in this state 
partake somewhat of the saurian character. 
They are saved to a certain extent from brute 
ferocity by the external influence of civiliza- 
tion. But after all, look at trade, and what is 
it? Itis like the immemorial predacity of an- 
imals—one eating the other—the strong rob- 
bing, persecuting and abusing the weak ; it is 
a tempered form of misery and destruction. Its 
spirit is one which seeks its own ; and in order 
to seek its own, destroys whatever intervenes, 
without regard to right or conscience. Now 
that is what I think of as the devil. The 
spirit of heaven—the spirit of the day of pen- 
tecost—is the opposite of all that. 

With this definition of the word devil, 
understanding by it the brute spirit that robs 
and devours its neighbor, we can see that it 
has existed from the beginning of the geo- 
logic periods at least. This is the fact in the 
case. We can see distinctly the traces of this 
everlasting brute selfishness at work during 
all the epochs this side of the Plutonian fires. 
Evil in this form, presents itself to the eye 
through the whole of the geologic eternity. 

If this is true of evil, it is also not 
less true of good, though the latter has not al- 
ways been so conspicuous or manifest. The 
signs of good must be sought deeper. I fully 
believe that there has been in existence side 
by side with evil through all those ages, not 
only a Good Being, but a family of beings, 
with a spirit opposed to that of the brutes—a 
spirit of Communism. They were God’s an- 
gels. That is a fact that the exclusively sci- 
entific will not perhaps receive, because they 
cannot see it. But a miserable outlook its de- 
nial gives them ; they have all the evil without 
the good. While the infidel can see that there 
have existed from an eternity living, personal 
beings, full of a selfish, murderous spirit, on the 
side of good he cannot see any real being, but 
only an abstract principle. He can see the dev- 
il, and is obliged to see him ; but to see God, is 
a matter of faith. The devil, asthe rocks de- 
clare, has been incarnate from the eternal 
ages ; but we are only beginning in these last 
ages to discover and talk about the reality of 
God. Ibelieve that God and the communis- 
tic family which are co-eternal with the serpent, 
have been brooding over the whole creation, 
have guided it, and made it serve progress and 


It was hell ; what 





improvement, They have worked this evil 





principle into forms that have made it useful, 
causing the sheep to succeed the shark, and 
the cow to displace the crocodile. Thus evil, 
if endless, is narrow, and is pressed upon by 
all-surrounding good. 


CONSERVATION. 
Il. 

HERE is in human nature, a faculty named 

Causality, which gives an inexpugnable dis- 
position to believe in and discover some cause 
for every thing the senses perceive. A result of 
the action of this faculty is, that we find in the 
history of science, all manner of curious and 
ingenious hypotheses. Among these, is the 
phlogistic hypothesis. From observation of 
the process of combustion, it was assumed that 
all substances were composed of certain salts 
and minerals on the one hand, and phlogiston, 
or the essence of fire on the other. When a 
thing was burnt, the phlogiston escaped, leaving 
the minerals and salts in the form of ashes. 
Charcoal was nearly pure phlogiston, because it 
left but little ashes. This hypothesis served a 
very good purpose in satisfying poor hungry 
Causality, until the latter found something better 
to feed on in the more modern theory concerning 
the character of oxygen and its invariable ac- 
companiment of heat, wherever it combines with 
other substances. 

Very similar to the old exploded phlogistic 
hypothesis, was the later notion concerning la- 
tent heat. Calling heat a substance without 
weight, and assuming that all bodies possess the 
property of holding a greater or less amount of 
it in a latent or hidden state, it was claimed 
that the processes of combustion, com- 
pression, concussion and friction, were but 
so many different ways of evolving and making 
sensible this latent heat, somewhat as squeezing 
drives out the water hidden in a wet sponge. 
It was very natural for the blacksmith to believe 
that he could squeeze heat out of the cold iron, 
by means of powerful hammering. He would 
say, “If it does not come out of the iron, pray 
where does it come from?” Not so easy was 
it to account for the heat produced by friction. 
When Count Rumford set a dull iron drill to bore 
through a piece of iron with the help of a horse- 
power, and was thus enabled to produce heat 
enough to meke water boil, it was very difficult 
for him to believe that all that heat was squeezed 
out of the insignificant quantity of iron chips 
that were produced by the operation. 


From this and similar experiments sprang 
the magnificent theory that heat is but a mode 
of motion. This theory assumes that the in- 
crease of temperature in the cold iron under the 
strokes of the blacksmith’s hammer is simply a 
vibratory motion of the particles of iron which 
is communicated by the motion of the hammer 
impinging upon it—that it is in fact the same 
motion .in another form, It claims that the 
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heat of combustion is a vibration in the sur- 
rounding air and ether, caused by the rushing 
together of particles of oxygen.and carbon into 
mutual embrace. It accounts for the heat of fric- 
tion by saying that motion, being as indestruc- 
tible as matter, must of necessity take another 
form whenever it is retarded or hindered, and 
therefore it takes the form of heat. A cannon 
ball when shot squarely against a solid rock is 
seen for an instant to be surrounded by a per- 
fect blaze of fire. This sudden heat is the re- 
sult of the instantaneous transmutation of the 
rapid motion of the ball into heat. The heat 
engendered in the wheel and unviled axle of 
the hindmost car of a long train, really comes 
from the fire under the boiler of the locomotive. 
The heat of that fire through the mediation of 
steam and machinery takes the form of motion 
which is communicated to the hindmost car. 
The particular wheel that was left unoiled, re- 
tarded or retained a certain portion of that mo- 
tion. But inasmuch as that portion of motion 
thus obstructed could not be annihilated, it of 
course takes the form of heat. 


When the identity and mutual transmuta- 
bility of heat and motion were first demon- 
strated, this interesting problem immediately 
presented itself: How much heat is equivalent 
toa given amount of motion? or, to reverse 
the question, How much motion is equivalent to 
a given amount of heat? After many careful 
experiments by different persons, it was ascer- 
tained that the force or motion required to raise 
seven hundred and seventy-two pounds one foot 
high, would be sufficient, when transmuted into 
heat, to raise one pound of water one degree in 
temperature. 

In order to familiarize our readers with the 
practical working of this law, we will suppose 
that a farmer has a heap of shelled corn that 
weighs just seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds on his kitchen floor, and that he wishes 
to store it in a chamber, the height of which 
above the kitchen floor is just seven feet. Now 
in the process of carrying that corn in a basket 
up stairs to the floor above, he expends at least 
enough of his animal heat te raise a pound of 
water seven degrees by the thermometer. The 
question which then very naturally arises in 
one’s mind is, Where did he get the heat or 
force that enables him to do this work? The 
manifest answer is that he obtained it from the 
food that he eats from day to day. It is digest- 
ed or burned within him, and thus transmuted 
into heat and force in a manner that corres- 
ponds to the way in which the heat under the 
boiler of a locomotive is transrauted into the 
motion of the whole train. If we suppose the 
former to live exclusively on johnny-cake that 
had been made from that heap of corn, we-could 
then say that the corn carried itself up stairs. 
It certainly furnished the power, and the far- 
mer’s body and brain were simply the medium 
and guides of that power. 

With this theory concerning the conservation 
of force for a clew to guide us, we are led to 
some very wonderful generalizations. One 
of these is the conception it gives us of the 
enormous amount of power that is stored up in 
everything that is combustible. What an in- 
significant quantity of fuel is required to raise 
the temperature of a pound of water one de- 
gree! Nevertheless, if we had machinery that 
would utilize all the power generated by that 


fuel, it would lift seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds one foot. It would seem as if a man 
could lift enough wood in a few hours to furnish 
power sufficient to do all the work necssary to 
support him for a whole year, could that power 
be applied to his business without waste. The 
invention of the machinery necessary to take 
possession of and apply this power, opens to 
man a boundless field for enterprise. As yet 
we utilize but a tithe of this power in the steam- 
engine. All the heat radiating from the furnace 
and the boiler, in fact all that the senses or the 
thermometer indicate, is so much power wasted. 
The discovery of the immense reserve of pow- 
er all around us, certainly shows that it is God’s 


plan that man shall be relieved from the wear 
and tear of toil that has thus far attended the 
work of supporting his body. That time will 
certainly come whenever his moral and spiritual 
character shall have become such that he can 
Lmake the best use of leisure. H. J. 8. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 
IV. 

THINK I said in one of my former arti- 

cles, that “the woodsman’s compass holds a 
place in his affections equal, perhaps, with that of 
his dog or gun;” but may be I should not have 
said “ equal to his gun,” for among the necessary 
articles that pertain to the forester’s outfit, that 
which undoubtedly stands highest of all in his 
estimation, is his rifle. Upon this he depends 
in a great measure for his supply of food; and 
it is not unfrequent that his life depends upon 
it. He keeps it always near to him, by night 
as well as by day; ever ready to belch its 
leaden balls into the heart or brain of an ene- 
my. It is with pleasure that he grasps its iron 
form, and feels its weight on his shoulder; for 
he feels that therein lies much of his strength. 
He loves to hear its thundering note reverber- 
ate through the silent forest, and against the 
rocky shores of forest lakes. It is music to 
him. The hunter’s eye becomes by constant 
practice, so familiar with the path along his ri- 
fle’s barrel, that he brings down his game with 
a certainty and at a distance that would aston- 
ish the uninitiated. 

“Why,” said hunter Lawrence (in substance, 
not precisely in words), “ do you see those rocks 
yonder?” pointing from his hut on the shore of 
Moose river, to a point of rocks projecting into 
the river, nearly a quarter of a mile abové us. 
“T tell you, there was a fine stag that came 
out on that point one day; his great horns 
towered high in the air, and he stood in 
all his native pride, a sight worthy of the 
mighty Nimrod. I was to the windward of 
him, and as he turned his head toward me and 
sniffed the breeze, I said, ‘ Now is my time or 
never.’ I was not sure that I could get a ball in- 
to him, he was so far away; nevertheless, I 
pulled on him. He made a few bounds across 
the point and then rolled on the stones. Upon 
examination I found that my ball had passed di- 
rectly through his lungs.” 


We (myself and comrades) readily admitted 
that his shot was indeed a fine one. He then 
went on to say that if we wanted to get a deer, 
he and his dogs would enlist in our service, and 
if he did not sueceed in bringing a deer within 
range of some of our rifles, he would charge 
nothing for his labor. The sagacious old for- 
ester was quite sure that he could station us in 





a place on the river where his dogs would drive 
a deer to us; but supposing they did, he was 
not quité so sure that we were marksmen 
enough to hit it. 

It is, however, by no means the best marks- 
man that always brings down the deer. A man 
‘may be an excellent “target shot,” and still a 
poor deer-hunter. When for the first time he 
sees the broad side of a deer, it is likely to be 
much nearer to him than he was expecting ; 
and, too, it is so much larger than the mark at 
which he has been accustomed to shoot, that he 
is sometimes thrown completely off his guard ; 
and has been known to stand gazing with eyes 
and mouth wide open, while a herd of deer was 
passing him, without making an effort to shoot 
them. 

“1 knew by the baying of the hounds,” said 
an old hunter to me, “ that the deer were coming 


round a ridge toward us, so Marsh and myself 


immediately prepared ourselves to each yet a 
shot as they passed. When, in a few moments, 
two deer came bounding by within six rods of 
us, I bleated; and no sooner had they stopped 
than I shot down one of them; the other did 
not immediately run, but waited a moment, ap- 
parently for its mate, and then dashed away out 
of sight. I then looked for my companion who 
stood a little in the background. “ Marsh,” said 
I, “why did you not shoot?” On recovering 
from his amazement for the first time during the 
whole scene, Marsh looked down at his gun, 
drew a long breath, and said, “ Bless me! I for- 
got that I had a gun.” 

Such is one form of what hunters term the 
“buck fever.” Another form, and a more com- 
mon one, is that in which the victim becomes 
so much excited that, though he is by no means 
sparing of his powder and lead, he seldom hits 
his mark. It is said of a certain novice in the 
art of deer-hunting, but otherwise an excellent 
marksman, that he had seven fair shots at as 
many different deer in one day, and did not, 
apparently, touch one of them. Nor are old 
hunters entirely exempt from this malady. A 
Canadian hunter verily believes that his Satanic 
majesty roams at large through those northern 
forests in the shape of a deer. In one of his 
lonely rambles he came across a grizzly old 
buck standing not more than eight rods from 
him. He fired nine shots at that buck, and was 
sure that every ball must have passed through 
his body; but instead of trying to get away 
from him, as a deer would naturally have don 
in such circumstances, .the animal after each 
shot actually advanced a few steps toward him, 
until he came so near that this true descendant 
of Nimrod dare not fire the tenth shot, but was 
seized with a superstitious horror, and fleeing 
from the sceue as fast as his legs would permit, 
left the field in the undisputed possession of 
that marvelous buck. J. P. H. 

0. C., March 30, 1867. 


SPRING. 


PRING has come; and with it returns the 
almost irresistible desire to ramble over 

hill and dale. Though the wind blows chill, and 
snow-banks are now visible in the gorges and 
on the mountain tops, still there are evident 
signs that spring has come; so says the blue- 
bird perched on the tree-top, sounding forth her 





clear, cheering notes; so says the chipping spar- 
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row that warbles in the hedge; so says the jay, 
screaming in the thicket, the chicken-hawk soar- 
ing heavenward; and so says the lively cawing 
of the crows heard in the distance. Yes, spring 
has indeed come; so thought I, as the impulse 
prompted me to wander away, towards one of 
my old haunts. Wending my way along the 
wooded hill-slopes, and by the side of the bab- 
bling brooks, I plucked the red checker-berry 
from the sunny banks, on the very spot where 
one year ago I performed the same act. 

Why this desire to ramble on the first bright 
sunny day of spring? One scarcely can tell. 
As yet there is hardly a green thing to be seen 
save the mosses that appear to have thriven un- 
der their blanket of snow, and the purple 
sheaths of the skunk-cabbage that is now reso- 
lutely pushing up through the turf in defiance 
of the power of king frost. Nevertheless, this 
desire exists; God has implanted within the 
solar-plexus of man this living desire for some- 
thing new, inspiring, and life-like—for some- 
thing in which the hand of creative power is 
plainly visible—for the fresh and vigorous life 
of spring. This ever active principle within 
the human breast, is evidently the motor that 
drives the lover of nature into forest recesses 
to search for some new floral treasure, or to 
gaze upon the grand and picturesque. _It leads 
the geologist among the rocks and mountains 
of every continent ; and the explorer across ex- 
pansive oceans to the polar regions; and it 
will never cease its promptings, or give the 
spirit rest until the mysteries of creation have 
been solved, and its works fully comprehended. 

° H. T. 


THE MORAL CHARACTER OF UNBELIEF. 
[Reprintad from the Berean.] 
7 following remark, taken from an article 
which was published in the Herald of Freedom 
in 1834 (N. P. Rogers editor), presents one of the 
most popular apologies current among unbelievers : 


“The Clergy charge infidelity upon abolitionists. 
I, for one, reply that I regard it as no accusation. 
If it were "true, it is not anything that calls for de- 
fense, or needs an vindication, Jt is neither a fault 
pardings ood in itself. Belief or dishevief are, of course, 
mere results of evidence, or of the lack of it.” 


The aaa of a sentiment so grossly unscriptural, 
and anti-scriptural, as that contained in the senten- 
ces we have italicized, is good evidence that the wri- 
ter is actually an infidel of the most foolish sort. 
His doctrine, if it were true, would utterly stultify 
and condemn Jesus Christ. If “ belief or disbelief 
are mere results of evidence, or of the lack of it,” 
having no moral merit or demerit, Christ miserably 
abused his disciples when he “ wpbraided them with 
their wnbelief and hardness of heart, because they be- 
lieved not them who had seen him after he was risen.” 
Mark 16:14. According to Mr. Rogers, they might 
justly have repelled these upbraidings, and asserted 
their innocence, on the ground that their disbelief of 
the report of Christ’s resurrection was an inevitable 
misfortune—the “mere result of the lack of evi- 
dence!” Nothing in all the records of the evangel- 
ists stands out in bolder prominence, than the truth 
that Christ treated unbelief as the worst of moral 
abominations, and offered all the premiums of his 
administration in this world and the world to come 
to those who should believe in his mission and doc- 
trine. “Go ye (said he to his disciples) into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature: he 
that believeth [that gospel] shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” Mark 16: 15,16. Here 
is salvation and damnation suspended on acts of the 
mind, which Mr. Rogers says are “ neither faults nor 
virtues,” but mere mechanical effects of evidence, or 
the lack of it! It is needless to multiply citations. 
Every one who is familiar with the Bible can see with- 
out much study, that Mr. Rogers’s principle aims a 
blow at the heart of Christianity. Weare safe in as- 





suming that he is an infidel in the worst sense of the 
word. Having then to deal with one who does not 
receive the Bible as a judge of controversy, but 
“ tramples it under his feej” (as he says in another ar- 
ticle of the same paper) if it crosses his notions of right 
and wrong, we will leave the Bible argument, and 
try the dogma which he has propounded in the 
court of common sense. 

Mr. Rogers’s position obviously is, that praise and 
blame attach only to acts that are voluntary, and that 
belief and disbelief are involuntary—the “ MERE 
results of evidence or of the lack of it,” and of 
course, are not deserving of praise or blame. On 
the other hand, our position is, that belief and dis- 
belief are, in many cases, voluntary. We do not say 
that there are not cases in which evidence compels 
belief. In the clear simplicity of mathematics, or 
in the spiritual brightness of the eternal world, 
there may be sucha thing as involuntary belief. 
But in such a world as this, where evidence is often 
deficient, or apparently contradictory, and especially 
on subjects so deep, and to worldly eyes so cloudy, 
as those of which the Bible treats, men have an op- 
portunity, nay, are compelled to exercise their wills 
in forming their opinions. 


We will advert particularly to only one of the many 
ways in which volition is concerned in belief and 
disbelief. Evidence that is actually conclusive, does 
not necessarily insure that the conclusion will be 
drawn in the mind of him to whom that evidence is 
presented. A man may take two steps in a sound 
syllogism, and yet refuse to take the third. For ex- 
ample, suppose it is demonstrated to a slaveholder, 
first that “all men are created free and equal ;” and 
secondly, that negroes are men; the necessary eon- 
clusion from these premises, if any conclusion is 
drawn, is, that negroes are of right free and equal 
with the whites. But the drawing of this conclu- 
sion is an act of the mind, separate from and inde- 
dendent of the perception of the premises on which 
it is founded, and the slaveholder has the power to 
stop the action of hig mind even at the point where the 
evidence is complete and admitted, and turn from 
that evidence to some more agreeable subject, with- 
out ever drawing the conclusion. In such a case 
(and ten thousand such cases occur daily), the un- 
belief of the man in respect to the rightful freedom 
and equality of negroes will remain—not for lack of 
evidence, but because he voluntarily refused to look 
beyond the evidence to the truth evinced. The gen- 
eral principle which we affirm, is, that in all cases 
where truth is reached, not by instantaneous clair- 
voyance, but by a series of steps, man has the power 
of arresting his mind at any stage of the process; 
and belief is not the mere inevitable result of evi- 
dence perceived, but depends on a continuity of 
thought which he has power to choose or refuse. 
The lack of this continuity of thought, which we 
may call wnfaithfulness of mind, is a very general 
cause of unbelief in respect to the advanced truths 
which are propounded from time to time in science, 
philanthropy and religion. Multitudes habitually 
act as a judge would do, who, after hearing the evi- 
dence in a suit, should dismiss the case without 
judgment. 

Universal consciousness is an unanswerable wit- 
ness to the fact, that the transition from evidence to 
conclusion—‘ the making up of the mind’—in a 
word, the act of believing, is in many cases heroically 
voluntary. When apparent self-interest clashes with 
the conclusion to be formed, however peremptory 
may be the evidence, it requires effort, self-denial, 
courage, to believe. No man has ever made any 
valuable progress in wisdom, who has not again and 
again summoned all the energies of his soul to the 
work of decisive judgment upon evidence. And 
when a conclusion has been once attained by the 
clearest demonstration, if it is unfamiliar and offen- 
sive, or if the evidence of it is concatenated, and 
not easily perceivable, every body knows that it 
costs many a struggle of the will to keepitin the 
mind, and make it a permanent element of thought 
and action, 

The Bible is not alone in making belief and un- 
belief the criterion of character and destiny. The 
grand difference between man and man in the esti- 
mation of human society, lies in the different degrees 





of wisdom in worldly matters which each possesses ; 
and wisdom is the result of faithfully and heroically 
pursuing evidence to its conclusions; indeed, it is 
but another name for the belief of truth. Common 
sense, the world over, gives its highest praise and 
rewards to mental faithfulness, and awards blame 
and contempt to mental cowardice and imbecility, 
And in this matter abolitionists are by no means 
behind the rest of the world. They have a creed,— 
not religious, but social_—a creed on the subject of 
slavery ; and there is not a church or clergy in the 
world who blame unbelief and persecute heresy 
(with the tongue and pen) more unsparingly than 
the church and clergy of abolitionism. 

Does N. P. Rogers account the imperviousness 
of the South to antislayery sentiments, its unbelief 
in respect to the expediency of immediate abolition, 
the ‘mere result of the lack of evidence’? Or does 
he think there is no ‘ fault’ in the belief of the pop- 
ular clergy that he and his compeers are evil doers ? 
If so, his treatment of them strangely belies his 
opinions. 

We allude thus to abolitionists, not in the way of 
reproach, but that we may carry our appeal against 
the dogma of Mr. Rogers in regard to the indifferent 
nature of belief and unbelief, into his and their own 
consciousness. The truth is, when a man is certain 
that he has laid hold of a new and important princi- 
ple in any department of truth, it is right and good 
that he should make it a part of his “creed,” and 
endeavor to promulgate it; and when he has estab. 
lished his position by substantial proof in the sight 
of men, he has a right to their belief, and may justly 
censure them if they believe not. Abolitionists know 
that there is something more and worse than the 
“mere lack of evidence” at the bottom of Southern 
unbelief; and they are right in blaming it. Health 
Reformers, Phrenologists, Neurologists, the advo- 
cates of every new system of truth, know that there 
is something wrong in the cold repellent obtuseness 
with which the world meets their efforts to enlighten 
it. So also, as believers in the divine origin of the 
Bible, and of the doctrines which it teaches, we know 
(Mr. Rogers’s dictum to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) that infidelity is the result of something more 
and worse than “mere lack of evidence”—that 
there is voluntary mental unfaithfulness, moral per- 
verseness of the most radical and pernicious kind, 
where the Son of God is denied. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is peculiarly-a system 
of central truth. It is the constitution of that univer- 
sal government in which the principles of all other 
systems, whether scientific or moral, are but by-laws. 
It relates to the soul and to eternal existence. It is 
properly called THE truth, in distinction from mere 
truth in general. Such a system ought to be inves- 
tigated first of all, and with principal interest and 
perseverance by every rational being. Whoever has 
thus investigated it, has found evidence enough of its 
truthtulness and divinity ; and to such a person, the 
fact that a man is an infidel, is sufficient proof that 
he is not a central thinker, not a constitutional patriot 
--that he has never turned his mind with steady, 
persevering gaze, toward the spiritual, the infinite, 
the eternal. In other words, believers know that 
infidelity is the offspring and evidence of superficial- 
ity. An infidel teacher is a guack in matters of infi- 
nite moment; of course he is infinitely mischievous, 
Mere unavoidable ignorance is a misfortune; but 
superficiality and quackery are universally con- 
demned as voluntary offenses. 

If we go back of superficiality, we find all its 
antecedents of a voluntary, blamable nature. Men- 
tal laziness is a very common cause of superficial 
thinking. It is easier to employ the mind about mat- 
ters on the surface of existence, and give up one’s 
self to impressions from things visible, than to seek 
wisdom in the far depths of spiritual, central truth. 
Sensuality is another cause of superficiality. The 
same inversion of right order which leads men to 
attend more to the enjoyments of their bodies than 
of their souls, disposes them also to employ their 
thoughts about things physical rather than things 
spiritual ; and propels them as by centrifugal force, 
evermore farther and farther from the internal light 
of the universe, toward the darkness of mere ma- 
terialism. Worldliness, which is only a wiser kind of 
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sensuality, is, we may safely say, always in some 
form at the bottom of that inattention and aversion 
to things spiritual and infinite, which is the ground 
of all infidelity. “The cares of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lust of other things, 
entering in, choke the word.” A mind full of 
worldly business of any kind has no time, and can 
have no taste for the investigation of central truth; 
and the most convenient refuge for it, is infidelity. 

These remarks may be applied to a larger class 
than that of avowed infidels. A lazy-minded, sensu- 
al, worldly “ Christian,” will as certainly be super- 
ficial and centrifugal in his habits of mind, as the 
open blasphemer of the Bible. He has within him 
all the essential elements of infidelity, and is actu. 
ally an infidel with reference to the internal truths 
of the Bible ; though not with reference to the Bible 
itself. We might properly extend the meaning of 
the word infidel to all who turn away from the spir- 
itual knowledge of God and his Son; and then di- 
vide them into two classes—the pro-Bible and the 
anti-Bible infidels. The groundwork of character is 
the same in both; viz., unfaithfulness and superfi- 
ciality of mind, originating in laziness sensuality 
and worldliness. 

The infidelity which has infested abolition and 
other kindred reforms, can be traced beyond “ mere 
lack of evidence.” Though it is apparently peculiar, 
we have no hesitation in attributing it to the same 
general causes, as in other cases. If the charge of 
laziness and sensuality, as the ground of superficiali- 
ty of mind, may be denied, with reference to the 
Reformers, still we affirm that they are drawn away 
from central truth by worldliness, Their worldliness, 
it is true, is of a peculiar—we might say of a very 
sublimated sort. It is not the “ deccitfulness of rich- 
es,” nor the “ cares of this world,” in the usual sense 
ot the expression, which chokes the word in them; 
but it is“ the lust of other things” than the spiritual 
knowledge of God. The objects which they have set 
their hearts upon, viz., the abolition of slavery and 
war, physical and social reform, are as truly worldly 
objects as wealth or political power. They relate 
primarily to the bodies and temporal interests of 
men. The fact that they are somewhat nobler ob- 
jects than those which ordinary worldlings seek, can- 
not redeem them from the charge we bring against 
them. They are not within the circle of central, 
constitutional truth. They are not the leading ob- 
jects of the Bible. A man may seck them all with- 
out ever thinking of God, or of his Son, of the spir- 
itual world, or of eternity. Moreover they are ob- 
jects which, when pursued in a spirit of ultraism, 
such as abounds among modern reformers, lead 
naturally and almost necessarily to irritating col- 
lisions with the Bible, resulting in gradual aban- 
donment of it, and finally in enmity against it. 
The infidelity or semi-infidelity of modern reform- 
ers is the result of lustful benevolence, the love of 
liberty as the swmmum bonum, and lack of venera- 
ion—not of the “ mere lack of evidence.” 


OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
v. 
STONEHENGE AND BADBURY RINGS. 


EE America we are not surprised to chance upon 
a tract of virgin soil. Cultivated land is the ex- 
ception here; but in England, where every man’s 
estate is farmed to the best advantage and every 
farm is like a garden, the sudden transition from 
carefully fenced fields, and neatly clipped hedge 
rows, to a wide expanse of waste or common land, as 
in the case of Stonehenge, near Salisbury, or Bad- 
bury Rings near Wimborne, is singularly striking. 
The former place was the worshiping ground of 
Druids; the latter, the battle field of Saxons; both 
are worthy of a passing notice, and either would be 
of curious interest to the traveler. 

At Stonehenge the immense blocks of oblong 
stones standing erect, each two supporting other 
stones of enormous weight and dimensions, have 
been the wonder of antiquaries for ages past. Va- 
rious have been the speculations as to the means em- 
ployed by the ancient Druids for raising these mas- 
siveb locks. It has been supposed by some that they 
knew the use of mechanical contrivances which 
have been since lost to the world; others have sup- 





posed that huge mounds of earth were piled up to 
the tops of the stones, and the cross stones having 
been rolled up by numerous hands to their destined 
places, the earth was removed, leaving them in their 
present position. In contemplating these rude tem- 
ples of the Druids, the writer has ever been led to 
compare them with more modern places ot worship. 
Salisbury cathedral, Saint Paul’s in London, and 
many others, have an architectural effect truly grand, 
the tout ensemble is imposing and magnificent; but 
those simple temples of the ancient Druids, possess 
an interest peculiarly their own, not the least element 
of which is, perhaps, the uncertainty and wonder 
connected with their mode of corstruction. 


Badbury Rings is near the small town of Wim- 
borne. It is a large tract of common land situated 
on hilly ground, containing some thousands of acres. 
This land has probably never been broken; the wild 
grasses grow thick and stunted, affording good pastu- 
rage to the numerous cattle which roam at large on 
the tract and alone reap its harvests. Spade, plow, 
scythe, or sickle has never touched these downs, 
whose surface presents an evenness that cannot be, 
boasted of by some private lawns. On the hillsides and 
summits, have been thrown up the rings which give 
interest and name to the place. Each of these 
comprises two or three large banks, circular in form, 
thrown up, one within the other, leaving a 
ravine or ditch between them, and in the center 
a hollow now filled with clumps of fir trees. These 
rings are supposed to have been the encampments of 
the Saxons, and their battle-field in many engage- 
ments with Danes, Picts, &c. Many relics have 
been there found, such as swords, arrow-heads, dag- 
gers, coins, &c. 

The use of these common lands belongs to the 
people living within the parish who, by virtue of 
such residence, have the right to turna certain num- 
ber of horses, sheep, cows, geese, &c., upon the com- 
monland. These people are therefore called “ com- 
moners;” but the fee simple of the land is vested in 
the lord of the manor, to whom belongs, inter alia, 
all minerals or other articles of value hidden beneath 
the surface, called treasure-trove. And so when a 
celebrated antiquary in the neighborhood, who was 
frequently to be seen digging on Badbury Rings, 
found a dagger which, apart from its antiquity, was 
of rare intrinsic value, the handle being of ivory 
and gold set with precious stones, the lord of the 
manor commenced suit against him for treasure- 
trove; but the dagger was secreted, and the suit after 
long litigation was ended by the burning of the an- 
tiquary’s house, in which the dagger was also de- 
stroyed. 

Many years ago the old minster at Wimborne re- 
quired repairs, and on examination the workmen 
discovered that a defective vault under part of the 
foundation had caused a settling of the walls. Upon 
clearing out the vault they found a stone coffin con- 
taining the body of one of the Saxon leaders, sup- 
posed to be that of Ethelwald, who was killed in an 
engagement with his father, probably in the 
vicinity of Badbury Rings. The body is ssid to 
have been so well preserved that an acquaintance 
could have recognized his features. The writer, 
then a child, went to see the body, but the action of 
the air had reduced it to dust very soon after expos- 
ure. 

Ten or twelve miles north from here, we strike the 
new forest in Hampshire, the hunting ground of 
William the Conqueror, for the formation of which 
in A. D. 1081, this king ruthlessly laid waste the 
country for thirty square miles, destroying towns, 
villages, convents and churches, turning the inhab- 
itunts, land-owner as well as tenant impoverished and 
houseless upon the world, without making them the 
slightest compensation for their loss. It will be re- 
membered that William Rufus was accidentally shot 
in this forest by his friend Walter Tyrrel, a French- 
man, who was hunting with him; shooting at a 
deer, his arrow glanced from a tree and killed the 
king. Tyrrel was so alarmed ai the accident that he 
fled to France. A stone is marked as the spot where 
Rufus fell, and a tree near by purports to be the one 
from which the arrow glanced. At a village in the 
forest, called Lyndhurst, stands a public house said 
to have been the hunting box of Rufus, and a pair of 


gold spurs are there exhibited as the property of 
that monarch. 

Numerous deer roam this forest, besides a large 
number of cattle of all descriptions—the property of 
residents who have acquired commoner’s rights. 
Much of the land is very good; large quantities of 
valuable oak timber grow there, and in the open 
parts, the yellow flower of the gorse filling the air 
with a delicious fragrance, spreads itself like a sheet 
of gold over the entire landscape. There roam also 
many groups of gypsies, and there lives a wealthy 
merchant, who in his opulence, not forgetting or 
feeling ashamed of his gypsy origin, every year 
gathers round his festive board all of this peculiar 
people who choose to avail themselves of his hospi- 
tality. Such meetings are always numerously atten- 
ded, orderly and joyous, nor has any guest ever been 
known to abuse the patronage of the “ Gypsy king.” 

A. E. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEIDA, April 1.—Number of traveling-bags made 
during the month of March, 804. Sales of bags, 
$2,043,42. 

...-Six of the little girls, of nine years and there- 
abouts, are taking lessons on the piano and harmo- 
nium, and we understand learn quite readily. 

....New carpets are bought for the Reception 
Room and lower family-room. Cost, the rooms be- 
ing large, $181.25. 

....H. R. Perry returned, March 30, from a bus- 
iness trip to the West, and reports the prospect of a 
favorable demand for our productions, particularly 
fruit and traps. : 


....Seven hot-beds have been made, containing 
in all 403 square feet. Two of the beds (140 feet), 
have been filled with earth and are ready for plant- 
ing. 

...-The site for the new children’s house is to be 
the top of the slope south of the Tontine, near the 
spot now occupied by the open woodshed. Prepa- 
rations are making to remove the latter to a place 
west of the Tontine. 


...- Business Meeting :—Thanks were voted to Joel 
Higgins for his faithful services for the past year, as 
president of the Business Board. His resignation 
was accepted, and F. A. Marks was appointed to fill 
that office for the coming year. 


...-The boarders at Willow-Piace recently pre- 
sented Mrs. Dunning, the lady of the boarding-house, 
with a handsome silver castor, adorned with bottles 
of cut glass. The value of the gift is estimated at 
fifteen or twenty dollars. 


...-The fish-pond over by the park, was drawn 
off yesterday, for the purpose of raising it higher. 
Several pickerel that were put there last spring, were 
taken and put in Willow-Place pond. If they do 
well, in future years some of their increase may adorn 
the family table. 

....Changes are taking place in the boarding ar- 
rangements at Willow Place. The hired hands are 
to procure board for themselves in the vicinity, and 
the mansion house near the works is to be occupied 
by a Community family, for the boarding of our 
members. 

....There are now thirty-one girls employed in 
the Silk-works, of whom six have been engaged 
this week. Twelve of them are between ten and fif- « 
teen years of age, and how to work them economi- 
cally and yet not oppressively, has become some- 
thing of a problem. After due consultation, the fol- 
lowing plan has been adopted for trial. Mrs. Waltch, 
an assistant whose disposition and temperament seem 
well adapted for the task, now has the immediate 
supervision of the girls. Her time is wholly occu- 
pied in looking after them—picking out the snarls 
they make, &c. Ati0A.M. and 4 P. M. recesses of 
fifteen minutes are given that they may have a run 
in the open air. How the plan works shall be duly 
reported. 

....When 8 hoop encircles a barrel of sparkling 
wine, we say it performs a good office, and when it 
gracefully rolls and skips before the stick of a rosy 





cheeked child, we say, What a pleasant thing! But 
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when it presumes to encircle human limbs, what 
then? Did you say, Naughty thing? Some of us 
did, a day or two since, when one or more of these 
aspiring hoops encircling a pair of nimble feet, came 
dashing through our carpenter’s-shop. The saucy 
hoop stirred up dust, made war with chip and shav- 
ing, and made a furious charge on an unfortunate cup 
of varnish, which had to prostrate itself and yield up 
all its costly treasures. The lady rushed on, as 
though mischief was honorable, leaving the knight 
of the brush in amazement. 

....Mr. Cragin invited the architects and a few of 
those who are living, or have lived, with the children, 
to meet and discuss the proposed new children’s house, 
itsinternal arrangements, &c. Mr. Hamilton present- 
ed a plan he had hastily sketched, embodying the most 
important ideas that had been suggested to him by 
different individuals of the family. In this plan the 
main building is 46 by 44 ft., and attached to itis a 
wing 36 by 27. In the main building, first floor, 
there is a large sitting-room 18 by 26 ft., with a large 
closet and spacious bed-room opening out of it. On 
the other side of the hall is a dining and play-room 
18 by 20 ft., for small children. In the wing, provis- 
ion is made for closets, boys’ boot-room, bathing-room, 
water-closet for little ones, boys’ work-roogg, bed- 
rooms, &c. Up stairs a central dressing-room, with 
as many bed-rooms opening into it as possible. A 
few alterations were suggested by those present, and 
the plan as amended was unanimously adopted. 

....Mr. Olds returned from a trip to the New 
York Branch, March 30, and in the evening reported 
as follows: “ The object of my visit, was to consult 
with the brothers there, on matters of business. 
That branch is the center of operations in all com- 
mercial matters, the head-quartcrs of all the agents. 
It is the point to study all questions pertaining to 
our several branches of business. I feel a clear me- 
dium there, which makes it an edifying, attractive 
place. I think there is a good spirit at work with the 
agency brothers, guiding and controlling all affairs 
in a successful way. The angel of God is encamped 
around about them, to keep, and protect them from 
evil. The few days spent there (they seem but few, 
although the visit occupied the most of two weeks) 
were very profitable to me. In our consultations we 
arrived at some very satisfactory conclusions, espe- 
cially in regard to the silk-manufacturing. In start- 
ing that business, we find ourselves under the ne- 
cessity, in the first place, of making a good article, 
the very best that can be made. No “pretty good,” 
or “fair” article, will answer the purpose, we must 
have the best. Perhaps there is no businessin which 
there is more cheating, than in the manufacturing of 
sewing-silk. In attempting to reform and revolu- 
tionize this business, we meet difficulties at almost 
every step. But we are bound to conquer, and shall 
succeed in establishing it ona correct basis. If we 
carry righteousness and honesty into the business of 
manufacturing, we are sure money and all manner 
of success will follow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INCONTINUITY. 


(The following note from J. H. N. is addressed to 
the writer of the Reply to a Letter printed in our 
last number :] 

Dear G :—Your answer to Mr. Emery’s goadings 
and challenges to theological debate, suits me well— 
especially that part in which you say that we have 
done ten years’ duty in that field already. I for one 
have worked hard not less than twelve years of the 
best part of my earthly life at the very business that 
he is calling us back to, answering all challenges to 
argument, wrestling with all doubters, and fighting 
my way through the endless infidelities of modern 
reformers, till 1 really supposed I had silenced 
some of them, or had at least proved that I was not 
an intellectual coward. The results of all this work 
are on record in the Berean and elsewhere, and will 
do duty when and where they are really wanted, in 
all time to come. What is the use of doing this 
work over again? 

The great weakness of infidelity lies in its incon- 
tinuity—its breaking connection with the past. It 


tells us that wisdom has just begun to dawn upon 
the world, and that all the records of old religion 
are to be wiped out; nothing has been settled until 
now. And the worst of it is that nothing is settled 
now. The next generation of infide! speculators 
will wipe out the records of the present as ruthlessly 
as the present sweeps off the leavings of its prede- 
cessors. 

I thank God that we are not called to forsake the 
past, either in our own career, or in the history of 
the world. The army in which weare fighting is as 
old as Abraham, and has been accumulating strength 
on the whole line of its march. Jesus never did a 
truer or a nobler thing than when he said—*“ Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets: 
Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” He was wise 
enough to let the past, with all its imperfections, 
help him in his battle for the future; and by this 
very wisdom he and we shall conquer the infideis; 
because with their self-conceited policy of contempt 
for past generations, they cannot possibly become 
anything more than dissolving parties of guerrillas. 
They shall not tempt us to waste our time in squab- 
bling over questions that we have once settled, and 
that God settled for the world at least eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

In the article which I herewith send for re- 
print, entitled “Moral Character of Unbelief,” [ see 
page 27th, of this paper,] Mr. Emery may try 
a taste of our old discussions. And there is 
an appropriate story connected with that article 
which may give it special interest. At the time it 
was first published (in 1843), Gerrit Smith was 
taking our paper into his house (for the benefit, I be- 
lieve, of his wife), and occasionally read in it him- 
self. Soon after the article appeared he sent me a 
letter specially commending it as sound and sensible , 
and added two dollars as a voucher of his approba- 
tion. He is now a patron of the Boston Investigator, 
and much in sympathy with it in his views of the 
Bible and Bible religion. This is a specimen of 
what I call incontinuity. Here is a man who has 
broken his own life fairly in two. For half his life 
he built up what he is pulling down in the other 
half. And as time is nothing, he is really buffeting 
himself. Who shall say whether he was drunk then 
and is sober now, or was sober then and is drunk 
now ? J. H. N. 

Oneida, April 3, 1867. 


A CASE OF DIOTREPHIASIS. 

DEAR Mr. NoyEes:—There is a man by the name 
of William Myers, residing in Sugar Grove, Ill., who 
for years suffered from the disease you have desig- 
nated as “ diotrephiasis, or the preéminence mania.” 
Myers is a farmer and nurseryman. In his youth he 
was known as a skillful wrestler, horse--jockey and 
profane man. After marrying, he became a steady, 
hard-working character, and amassed a comfortable 
little property. He kept a small but very neat nur- 
sery, in which he took great pride. At length his 
heart was touched by religious conviction, and he 
fellupon his knees in the horse-stable, where he 
happened to be at the moment, and for the first time 
in his life, prayed to God. He felt assured that God 
heard and answered his prayer; and from that day 
he was an altered man. Attending religious meet- 
ings he would give very earnest, stirring testimony, 
that moved the hearts of his hearers strangely. He 
was soft-hearted and humble. Soon, however, he 
began to preach and manifest signs of fanaticism. 
Gradually he began to quarrel with the churches, 
calling them “ hypocrites” in return for their epithet 
of “fanatic.” He was master of the lowest order of 
Methodistical eloquence, and his preaching generally 
drew a large audience. It consisted of glowing ac- 
counts of the regenerated man, and of bitter invec- 
tive against everything that opposed him. The ego 
prevaded all he said, and soon soared supreme. In 
ambiguous terms he began to hint that he was the 
Man-child born in the manger, in support of which 
theory he would adduce his conversion in the horse- 
stable. His conceit and blasphemy finally turned 
the hearts of nearly all away from him. 

Myers never lost his taste for horses; and on 
most of his preaching excursions he rode a powerful 





white stallion, which he pronounced to be a better 





Christian than could be found in the churches. He 
would often proclaim the merits of this horse, and 
finally declared that he should yet have one of the 
best churches in the land for his stable. He had 
trained the spirited animal to perform many a trick. 
Whenever he mounted in presence of spectators he 
would command the horse to kneel, which he did 
gracefully. Though it was a vicious brute that few 
men would care to deal with, Myers, who rode like 
a centaur, evidently enjoyed his mastery of such an 
animal. One day being refused a hearing in a relig- 
ious meeting, he left the house in great anger, ex- 
claiming that he shook the dust from his feet, and 
presently brought his horse before the door, when he 
commanded him to kneel and pray for fie poor sin- 
ners within. The horse obeyed and sent forth a 
loud neigh, after which Myers vaulted into the sad- 
dle, and riding three times around the building, 
waved his hat and said that he was the man on the 
white horse, seen by the apostle John, then rode 
down the road out of sight with his horse at full 
speed. 

When in high spirits Myers would sing, dance the 
double shuffle, “ pat juber,” as the negroes do, and 
finally challenge men to wrestle with him, that he 
might prove his spiritual preéminence by throwing 
them. One day he got badly thrown. He wholly 
neglected his business now. His wife carried on the 
nursery business, and a hired man managed the 
farm, while he rode about inveighing against labor, 
taxation, the government of the United States, and 
all legal restraint. In moments of excitement he 
would declare his purpose to yet sit in the White 
House, where he would reform the nation and rule 
it with a rod of iron. 

Going to Dixon one day, this crazy fanatic made 
a cross and erected it in a conspicuous place, with a 
New Testament, a hymn book, and a law treatise 
nailed upon it. He explained to the crowd that the 
Testament in the middle represented Christ, and 
the others the two thieves, and pronounced a sweep- 
ing curse on whoever should take them down. The 
man who removed them happened to be drowned 
soon after, which fact drove Myers into horrid ex- 
pressions of delight, and much exalted his opinion 
of his own inspiration. Soon after this he burned 
all the books he could find in his house, and erected 
another cross with various emblems upon it. He re- 
fused to let his children go to school, saying that 
books and education were men’s gods and idols, and 
must be destroyed and done away with. 

He next wrote a little book and had it published. 
He expected it would regenerate society, but it was 
so wild and foolish that nobody would read it through . 
The key-note was “I, William Myers,” and the rest 
was pretty much the same. He recounted his own 
exploits, and plainly showed that he considered 
himself the man sent to redeem the world. In con- 
versation he at length said in so many words, that he 
was God himself, the creator of the universe. On 
being labored with on the subject, he said, “ Why, I 
distinctly remember dandling Christ on my knee, 
and calling him sonnie.” Being now a positive mo- 
nomaniac, people styled him “crazy Myers,” and 
ceased to notice him or repeat his wild sayings. 
Finding people wouldn’t read his book, he returned 
to his farm, but never to hiscommon-sense. Though 
I have not seen him for over twelve years, I heard 
recently that he was still “ crazy as ever.” 

I have sketched the above, without any attempt at 
method, in compliance with your invitation. I 
might add that Myers was frequently at my father’s 
house for days together, and that I had a good op- 
portunity to know him and study his madness. At 
first he seemed actuated by a good spirit: afterward 
he was as marked a specimen of diabolical posses- 
sion as one would care to see, It is painful to think 


that the devil has such power over a man through 
egotism. In conclusion, let me say that I am thank- 
ful your mind is turned toward the investigation of 
this terrible malady. I hope you will show the cause 
and the cure of the evil. ours for the truth, 


D. J. BAILEY. 
0. C., March 25, 1867. 


A HEARTY RESPONSE. 


Dear Eprron:—The CrrcusLar of March 18th 
has just come to hand, and as usual I sat down and 
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read it through to my wife. I take six other papers, 
but none get devoured half so eagerly as the Crrcv- 
LAR. But I have taken my pen, not to express the 
feelings which possess me while reading your paper 
—for words are inadequate to do it—but to state 
my acceptance of “ G’s” second article, ‘The Road 
to Communism.” After I became satisfied that Mr. 
J. H. Noyes was right in his interpretations of 
Scripture, I gave myself to the cause in the same 
manner I first espoused the cause of Christ. It was 
during a revival of religion in the town where I was 
living that I became deeply concerned about my 
soul’s salvation, and anxiously sought relief with 
many others, night after night, at the “altar” or 
“mourner’s Sench.” At last I made a firm resolve 
that I would stop seeking and go to acting. I re- 
solved to serve Christ whether I was saved or lost. 
I immediately went to work, professed my determina- 
ation to do right because it was right, and if Christ 
saw fit to save me, well and good ; if not, no matter, 
I would serve him. 

So I have long since decided with regard to the 
Community. Whether I am admitted or not, will 
make no difference in my feelings or actions. “I 
will devote myself and what I have to this cause, as 
to God’s work, whether I am to partake of its out- 
ward advantages or not.” In fact, my true desire to 
join the Community outwardly is the same that once 
prompted me to enter Madison University; viz., 
that I might become better educated to advance the 
cause of truth. I understand the Community not to 
be a home like the Shakers, but a school in which 
minds are to be developed, and preparations made 
for carrying the glad tidings to the remote parts of 
the earth; and for waging an exterminating war 
with sin and death, till the whole world becomes 
one vast Community—ti!i mankind are all cone, as 
Christ and his Father are one. 


Did I not believe that “all things work together 
for good to those who love God,” I should feel bad 
that I could not have entered this school before it 
became filled to its utmost capacity ; for I want to 
be a master-workman. But I am determined to do 
the best I can. I will not throw down my ax be- 
cause there is no room for me at the grindstone, but 
will do the best I can, feeling assured that God, the 
great Master workman, will do all things well. And 
if my turn never comes at the school, still you may 
count on my help. 

Iam laboring now for the revival spirit, and I 
trust the day is not far off, when the repentance and 
tenderness of heart of Pentecostal times will be fully 
developed throughout the land, and world-wide 
Communism be the natural result. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edenton, N. C., March 25, 1867. 


D. E. 8. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
IV. 
THE ORGANIZATION. 

AVING formed in a line in presence of the 
assembly, and lifted up our hands toward 
heaven, and sworn to serve our country as soldiers, 
for three years or to the end of the war, unless sooner 
discharged, we were numbered with the million who 
were required to extinguish the organized barbarism 
of America, and make it possible for the average 
sense of justice in the public mind, to execute its 
will. After an unexpectedly short separation, we 
were notified to meet in Dubuque to organize our 
company, and to secure our place in the regiment. 
The people, men, women and children, came with 
the soldiers to the depot, whence we were sent off 

with martial honors and lusty cheers. 


In the cars the electioneering spirit prevailed. 
We were all privates, and our object was to deter- 
mine which of our number should become officers. 
All desired that the best men should be chosen, but 
the work of deciding who they were, caused some 
friction. I felt a special aversion to being involved 
in a scramble for office. Selfishness is usually the 
inspiration of such competition ; and I had no faith 
in my skill to secure success by adroit management, 
even if it was desirable that I should have a com- 
mission. My own opinion was that it was not the 








thing for me. I will not deny that to be told that I 
could have cither of the commissions which I might 
choose, was flattering, but I declined to take the re- 
sponsibilities of a position for which my education 
had not tended at allto qualify me, especially as I 
had no taste for it. Not that I held the honor in 
contempt, or that I was in circumstances to despise 
the pay, which was about ten times that of a private, 
to which position it was probable I should be left, 
unless I should improve the present chance to get 
straps on my shoulders. But more than all, Thad an 
intense antipathy to accepting a distinction greatly 
above so many we had among us, of equal or su- 
perior worthiness and ability for the functions in- 
volved. It was painful to see substantial farmers, 
merchants and mechanics, leaving comfortable and 
even luxurious homes and prosperous business, and 
tuking the place of a private in the army. I felt that 
it would be pleasanter to share their sacrifices than 
it would to be the object of envy and criticism. It 
was often the case that the higher moral position 
was that of the private, rather than that of the offi- 
cer. , 

In stepping aside to give others their desires, I 
won their gratitude, and they offered a resolution in 
the meeting, which ratified the doings of our railroad 
caucus, to spare no effort to secure for me an ap- 
pointment in the regiment (that of chaplain) which 
harmonized with my tastes and previous calling. 
Every man of the company signed a petition for that 
purpose, and they were so zealous in circulating it, as 
to get a majority of the men of the regiment to sign 
it also. But it was an office for which there was a 
multitude of applicants, and the prospect of success 
appeared slender. 

THE RENDEZVOUS. 

After making a short stay at our hotel in Dubuque, 
we went up to the Barracks, which were on the 
river shore two miles above the city. They were 
buildings made of rough boards, and were about 20 
feet wide by 50 feet long. There were ten of these 
allotted to a regiment, standing in two rows with 
ample room between. These buildings had on each 
side three shelves, one above another, four feet wide, 
and four feet apart. These being partitioned off in sec- 
tions six feet long, and being faced in front with 
a narrow board, constituted “ bunks” or boxes six 
inches deep, and large enough for two men to lie in 
in their blankets, which were underlaid with straw. 
This was our dwelling. When the soldier was 
stretched at full length with his knapsack for a pil- 
low, and his haversack containing a tin plate, cup, 
knife and fork and sundry eatables, with his musket 
slung on the back side, his Testament, Army Regula- 
tions and dime novel on a little shelf, it was his bed- 
room, armory, wardrobe, pantry and library; and by 
sitting erect and hanging his feet off the front side 
it became a sitting-room; or when a visitor stops in 
front it is the parlor. Here you may sit a la Turk or 
tailor, and play cards or chat away the hours; or one 
may read while others listen. Here sits the fiddler, 
while the dancers raise a cloud ot dust from the open 
floor in the midst, where at other times the voice of 
prayer and sacred song make it a church, whose so- 
lemnities are probably followed in turn by oaths and 
smutty yarns. 


A strange medley is the camp of the volunteer 
army of raw recruits of popular sovereigns. Such a 
party is as democratic as a mob; and woe to the 
newly fledged officer who interposes his authority 
indiscreetly. If thorough military discipline be pos- 
sible in such a body, it must take time, and be ap- 
plied at a distance from their homes. It requires too 
the magnetic genius which is born to rule, and the 
wisdom which has due regard to the public opinion 
of the governed. If organizations in American so- 
ciety are to be governed, it must be by those who 
can either form or direct the popular sense of right; 
otherwise the ruler must obey the public opinion of 
the body of which he is the nominal head; for to 
force men against their convictions, is to sow seeds 
of rebellion and revolution. My observations of the 
conduct and success of rulers in the Church, the 
State, and the Army, has led to this general conclu- 
sion: that all forms of either democracy or mon- 
archy are vain, except the ruler act in harmony with 
Him who writes his laws upon the hearts of men. 





He who does not study that which God writes on 
the tables of men’s hearts, must accept the failure 
due to the usurper. 

Unlooked-for delays in the organization of out 
regiment, protracted our stay week after week. But 
the time did not hang heavily; for no sooner had 
one excitement passed, than another appeared. We 
had every eccentricity of human nature represented. 
There was the wonderful drummer, who would per- 
form the most intricate parts of his profession with 
his drumsticks alternately flying in the air. Then 
came the various athletic games, and the little come- 
dies which amuse. We had a professional actor who 
had performed the part of clown for years in the cir- 
cus, and a constant swarm of visitors from town and 
country, including a great variety of peddlers and 
catch-pennies. We had the daily papers. A guard 
was detailed and stationed, so that none might leave 
without a pass from an officer; but this was easy to 
obtain, and the city was near. All this time a great 
strife was going on for the offices of our regiment. 
Politicians besieged the authorities, and stately par- 
sons paraded the camp and courted the captains— 
for their vote was necessary to the appointment of a 
chaplain; but as we had four ministers who had en- 
listed, the outside seekers for the sacred office had 
only polite encouragement, though they gave us 
some fine samples of what they would be glad to do 
for us, if the appointing powers would only consent. 

The weather was fine, we ate our rations in the 
open air, and all went merrily, with the fifing and 
drumming, marching and drilling, sham fighting ana 
frolic. We had been, thus far, under the command of 
a captain of one of the companies, who had received 
a major’s commission, having enlisted as a private 
a few months before. He was now made lieutenant- 
colonel; and one of the captains took his place as 
major, and a merchant from a city up the river was 
commissioned colonel. We were numbered the 21st 
Regiment, and our company took the letter K. The 
three days which we were to have been absent from 
home, had by one delay after another been extended 
to six weeks; and all the time our families were 
troubled with rumors of our starting South without 
returning to see them and settle our affairs. One of 
these so excited my own family, that my hired man 
was dispatched with such haste as to nearly kill my 
best horse, to bring me a good-bye, and take one 
back as a forlorn solace to aching hearts. He 
brought me also clothing and goodies, which were of 
no use to a private soldier, who has all to carry upon. 
his back ; and such was I, and likely to continue in: 
that honorable office. 

A SUNDAY IN CAMP. 

During the several weeks which we spent in camp 
at Dubuque, I had not allowed myself to “take too 
much stock” in the hopes my friends had of secu- 
ring my promotion. I had been invited to preach. 
It was a delighful September sabbath afternoon ; the 
regiment were in full attendance, called to “ Divine 
Service” by the band. The camp was full of visit- 
ors gaily dressed, who gathered with the soldiers 
in a hollow square, in profound silence, except 
when Old Hundred and Coronation made the 
blue arch ring with sublime harmonies, like the 
voice of many waters—such only as a thousand voi- 
ces can make, swayed by a common sentiment. If 
I did not do justice to my opportunity, it was not 
the fault of the occasion, or the inspiring surround- 
ings. Within an hour I was called to the tent of 
one of the captains (I will call him Captain C., for I 
shall have occasion to speak of him again), who cri- 
ticised me something in this style : 

“Mr. B., I am very sorry indeed, but I was intend- 
ing to support you for chaplain. I had promised to 
give my suffrage to Rev. ——, who is lieutenant of 
Company ——, and aminister of our own denomina- 
tion; but he did not do as he agreed in helping me 
fill my company, and I had resolved to go for you; 
but yon have entirely upse$ my calculations.” 

B.—Indeed, how so ? 

0.—By preaching abolition. 

B—Well, really, I don’t recollect—what did I 
say? 

0.—You hinted that one result of the war would 
be to do away with slavery. 

B—Did I say so? 
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C.—Not in so many words, perhaps, but then any 
one would know what you meant. 

B—Well, whatever I said, that is what I believe; 
but I thought I was very prudent. 

O—I see how it is, and if you are going to 
preach a crusade against slavery, I will do all I can 
to oppose you as a candidate. I am as much op- 
posed to slavery as you are, but—— 


His family were present, and his wife chimed in 
with an expression of her disappointmemt at my 
prospective failure. 

I felt unpleasantly, for Capt. C. was one of the ten 
who were to decide my personal fate, whether I was 
to trudge and perish as a common soldier, with those 
“ unknown,” or ride a horse, take rank and be re- 
warded with the leaders. To the service in ques- 
tion, I had not only attraction, but twenty years of 
public life in a calling which I loved, and a consu- 
ming desire to do spiritual good to the devoted he- 
roes whom I almost adored, made it extremely desira- 
ble that I should get the commission; but here one 
of my few constituents was giving me conditions 
which were most odious. I had been more intimate 
with him than with any Western man. We had 
ranged the wilds together in mutual hardships and 
perils ; he was the first man who had proposed to 
join me in raising a company; and now he was 
turning against me, because I was faithful to the 
most inspiring principle which had led me to join 
the army; for I loved the oppressed of my race, as 
well at least as I did that undefined deity which peo- 
ple call “my country.” Buta putpose struggled up 
from the bottom of my heart, and I answered, 
“ Well, if you can afford to take this course, I can 
afford to have you. My principles are more dear to 
me than all the favors which you or all other men can 
offer. I respect a private who is true to God and 
mankind, far more than a chaplain with a padlock 
on his lips. 1 will trust God; you may do as you 
please.” An hour later I met the captain of my 
company, who had been highly pleased with the dis- 
course, and had predicted sure success, and declared 
that to be the general opinion. I replied that it was 
doubtful. Mut we shall see. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


i the southern part of Onondaga county, state of 
New York, the country in some places presents a 
wild and rugged aspect. The earth in that region 
seems to have been thrown into terrible convulsions 
in some past age. Hills and valleys are tumbled to- 
gether in the greatest confusion. A branch of Onon- 
daga creek flows through one of these valleys, or 
rather gorges, and on its way tumbles over two 
precipices, each some eighty feet in height. The 
sight is truly magnificent; and these falls, were they 
near some public thoroughfare, would become quite 
popular to the sight-seeing world. But as it is, they 
are so hidden in an almost inaccessible gulch, that 
there are men within three miles of them who have 
lived there for many years, yet never saw them, nor 
perhaps heard of them. Nature has so walled them 
in that the upper one can only be approached from 
above, and the lower one from below. Accidentally 
hearing of them one winter when I was teaching 
school in that neighborhood, I determined to visit 
them at my earliest opportunity. 


Some time afterward I spent a Friday night with 
one of my patrons who lived within less than a mile 
of the lower fall. I had not thought of visiting the 
fall at that time; but soon after I started on my re- 
turn home, I concluded that as it was Saturday, and 
good weather, I might have no better opportunity of 
visiting it. So I turned off into a field which was 
bounded on one side by the forest, and a deep ravine. 
Soon crossing the field I jumped over the fence and 
plunged into a tangled thicket of brush, vines and 
blackberry briars. These tore my clothes, and 
scratched my face and hands severely. But I had 
no thought of backing out; and besides, it was easier 
going down the hill through the briars, than upit. I 
soon reached the bottom, where I found a little 
babbling brook, which led me down to where it 
met. a larger stream (that of the cascade) at 
nearly right angles. I could now hear the roar of 
the falling water quite distinctly, and so followed up 





the stream; the valley all the while becoming 
narrower, and the face of the hills on either side 
higher and steeper, till at the point where the solid 
rock filled the ravine so as to cause the fall of seven- 
ty feet, they presented almost perpendicular faces of 
solid rock with here and there a projection or crevice. 
After admiring the scenery to my heart’s content, 
I thought I would see if Icould not climb up by 
the side of the fall, and thus save a two-mile tramp 
back, and around the mouth of the gulch. I 
thought I could at least make the attempt, and if 
impracticable, I could then go back the way I came. 
For some months previously, I had taken « large 
amount of gymnastic exercise, and the muscles of 
my arms were exceedingly strong. I selected the 
most favorable looking place for making the at- 
tempt, and began the ascent. I succeeded very well 
till half way up, when the way became more diffi- 
cult, and a nearer view of the top showed me a 
seemingly insurmountable obstacle in the shape of 
a perfectly smooth, perpendicular, face of rock, some 
six feet high. I reached a shelf of rock and sat 
down to rest and consider. I had by this time be- 
come aware of the fact that I was in a fix somewhat 
similar to that of the boy who undertook to scale 
the cliff under the natural bridge in Virginia. It 
was impossible for me to go down without falling, 
which would at least cause broken limbs, and prob- 
ably abroken neck. The affair began to take a se- 
rious turn. There I was, in an unfrequented place, 
with the water roaring so loudly that shouting would 
only be a waste of breath. Moreover, no one knew 
that I had gone to the fall, so that if missed, none 
would ever think of looking there for me. But I 
telt that I was in the hands of God, and recalleding 
other dangers out of which he had mercifully deliv- 
ered me, I felt to trust him fully in this hour of 
peril. So with a trusting heart I pushed onward 
and upward. At last Icame to within six feet of the 
top, where I had a good foothold on which to rest. 
When I say it was six feet to the top, I mean the top 
of the rock. Above was earth, where I could have 
no difficulty (although quite steep), could I but once 
get my feet upon it. I felt that if there was only a 
stake that I could reach, I could draw myself out. 
But there was nothing of the kind there, and I be- 
gan to grow nervous. I would reach up, and thrust 
my fingers into the turf, but it would not hold. At 
last I got hold of a small root of a tree in the 
ground; I trembled to trust my weight on it, for I 
well knew that if the root gave way, after my feet 
once left the narrow spot on which I stood, I should 
go to the bottom. Offering a silent prayer, and sum- 
moning all my strength, I drew rayself upward. 
The root held, and in a moment I was able to reach 
beyond and to grasp a sapling, and in another mo- 
ment I lay on the green grass, dripping with sweat, 
and completely exhausted. After resting awhile, I 
started for my boarding-place with a very thankful 
heart. It would be hard to tempt me to try that feat 
again. D. E. 8. 


TRUE LIFE AND FALSE. 

[A correspondent sends the following extract from 
Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of Architecture.” It is, in 
its way, a plea for continuous inspiration—a protest 
against routine which loads us down with the past, 
and stifles originality :] 


“When we begin to be concerned with the 
Energies of man, we find ourselves instantly 
dealing with a double creature. Most part of 
his being seems to have a fictitions counterpart, 
which it is at his peril if he do not cast off and 
deny. Thus he has a true and fulse ( otherwise 
called a living and dead, ora feigned or un- 
feigned) faith. He has a true and a false hope, 
a true and a false charity, and, finally, a true 
and a false life. His true life is like that of 
lower organic beings, the independent force by 
which he moulds and governs external things ; 
it is a force of assimilation which converts 
every thing around him into food or into instru- 
ments; and which, however humbly or obedi- 
ently it may listen to or follow the guidance of 
superior intelligence, never forfeits its own au- 
thority as a judging principle, as a will capable 





either of obeying or rebelling. His false life 
is, indeed, but one of the conditions of death or 
stupor, but it acts, even where it cannot be said 
to animate, and is not always easily known from 
the true. It is that life of custom and accident 
in which many of us pass much of our time in 
the world; that life in which we do what we 
have not purposed, and speak what we do not 
mean, and assent to what we do not understand ; 
that life which is overlaid by the weight of things 
external to it, and is moulded by them, instead 
of assimilating them; that which, instead of 
growing and blossoming under any wholesome 
dew, is crystallized over with it, as with hoar 
frost, and becomes to the true life what an ar- 
borescence is to a tree, a candied agglomeration 
of thoughts and habits foreign to it, brittle, ob- 
stinate, and icy, which can neither bend nor 
grow, but must be crushed and broken to bits, 
if it stand inour way. All men are liable to be in 
some degree frost-bitten in this sort ; all are part- 
ly encumbered and crusted over with idle matter; 
only, if they have real life in them, they are al- 
ways breaking this bark away in noble rents, un- 
til it becomes, like the black strips upon the birch 
tree, only a witness of their own inward 
strength. But, with all the efforts that the best 
men make, much of their being passes in a kind 
of dream, in which they indeed move, and play 
their parts sufficiently, to the eyes of their fel- 
low dreamers, but have no clear consciousness 
of what is around them, or within them: blind 
to the one, insensible to the other, nothroi. I 
would not press the definition into its darker ap- 
plication to the dull heart and heavy ear: I 
have to do with it only as it refers to the too 
frequent condition of natural existence, whether 
of nations or individuals, settling commonly 
upon them in proportion to their age. The 
life of a nation is usually, like the flow of a la- 
va stream, first bright and fierce, then languid 
and covered, at last advancing only by the 
tumbling over and over of its frozen blocks. 
And that last condition is a sad one to look up- 
on. All the steps are marked most clearly in 
the arts,and in Architecture more than in any 
other ; for it, being especially depe=dent, as we 
have just said, on the warmth of the true life, 
is also peculiarly sensible of the hemlock cold 
of the false: and I do not know anything more 
oppressive, when the mind is once awakened to 
its characteristics, than the aspect of a dead ar- 
chitecture. The feebleness of childhood is full 
of promise and of interest,—the struggle of im- 
perfect knowledge full of energy and continuity, 
—but to see impotence and rigidity settling up- 
on the form of the developed man; to see the 
types which once had the die of thought struck 
fresh upon them, worn flat by over use; to see 
the shell of the living creature in its adult form, 
where its colors are faded, and its inhabitant 
perished ; this is a sight more humiliating, more 
melancholy, than the vanishing of all knowledge, 
and the return to confessed and helpless infancy. 
Nay, it 1s to be wished that such return were 
always possible. There would be hope if we 
could change palsy into puerility ; but I know 
not how far we can become children again, and 
renew our lost life.” 


MODERN POETRY. 


D. A. Wasson, writing for the Galary, thus 
expresses himself in regard to our modern poe- 
try :— 

The characteristic fault of modern poetry, is 
its general want of significance. Of course, 
there are exceptions, very noble exceptions, to 
this censure; but the characteristic remains. 
A vast deal there is of graceful verse, though 
not a vast deal of verse so graceful as that we 
have been examining; but when one seeks’ for a 
soul of imagination in this beautiful body, he is 
to seek. Look behind the words and the rhet- 
oric, and there is a vacuum. It is a blowing of 
soap-bubbles. So far has this gone, that many, 
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who should be judges, do not know poetry when 
they see it, save as it is contained in the rhetoric 
and the diction. A poem which, like Milton’s 
“Samson Agonistes,” resembles a forest pine, 
a straight pole running mast high, without bran- 
ches, and with only a tuft of perennial green at 
the top, could hardly be produced in this age, 
and if produced, would be likely to lack readers. 
But a luxuriant creeper, swinging its light fes- 
toons and pendent Jeafiness in the wind, is grecet- 
ed with delight, though, on putting aside these 
delicate nothings and coming to the centre, one 
finds there only a dead stake, to which the beauti- 
ful debility is tied. Much of our most admired 
poetry is of the latter description. Take away 
the clustering grace of fine vocables, and one 
comes, not to an action, conception or attitude 
of soul, which in itself carries a mystic charm 
of irresolvable suggestion, but to a dead, wooden 
prosaicism, or, it may be, to a bald brutality, 
like Swinburne’s misrepresentation of Fate. 
Or, as in Keats’ “ Endymion”—such a museum 
of beautiful varieties !—there may be behind 
the rhetorical imagery nothing whatsoever. 


Ezexiet Wenster.—The North American 
Review for January contains an _ interesting 
article on Daniel Webster, from the pen of 
James Parton, in which the following mention 
is made of Ezekic] Webster : 

Ezekiel, the brother of Daniel Webster, who 
was considered the handsomest man in the 
United States, had a skin of singular fairness, 
and light hair. He is vividly remembered in 
New Hampshire for his marvelous beauty in 
form and face ; his courtly and winning manners, 
the weight and majesty of his presence. He 
was a signal refutation of Dr. Holmes’s theory, 
that grand manners and high breeding are 
the result of several generations of culture.— 
Until he was nineteen, this peerless gentleman 
worked on a rough mountain farm on the out- 
skirts of civilization, as his ancestors had for a 
hundred and fifty years before him, and he was 
refined to the tips of his finger nails and to the 
buttons of his coat. Like his more famous 
brother, he had an artist’s eye for the becoming 
in costume, and a keen sense for all the proprie- 
ties and decorums both of public and private 
life. Limited in his views by the narrowness 
of his provincial sphere, as well as inherited 
prejudices, he wasa better man than his brother, 
without a touch of his genius. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 

During the Week ending April 6, 1867. 
Hepatica triloba, Liver leaf. 
Oapsella Bursa-pastoris, Shepherd’s Purse. 
Alnus incana, Speckled or Hoary Alder. 
Salix eriocephala, Silky-headed Willow. 


Corylus Americana, Wild Hazle-nut. 
Corylus rostrata, Beaked Hazle-nut. 
Epigea repens, Trailing Arbutus. 


[ Under the above head it is proposed to make a 
floral calender, noting from week to week the time 
of the first appearance of the different wild flowers. 
We should be pleased to have reports from any lady 
in the State.} 


Tue Catcaco TUNNEL was opened to the waters 
of the lake on the 7th inst., by four men who walked 
through it from the shore and ascended through the 
lake shaft; the ice having rendered it impossible to 
get at the flood gates by means of a steamer. The 
men, after opening the gates, were obliged to wait 
there until a boat could be got within their reach. 


A RreEpLy by J. H. Noyes to Mr. Dixon’s late card 
in the Atheneum, which we should have received 
last week, but for a miscarriage of the mail, will ap- 
pear in our next number, 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Born Houses of Congress having, in accordance 
with the previous joint resolution, adjourned on Sa- 
turday, March 30th, the President on the same day 
issued a proclamation cailing an extra session of the 
Senate to take place on Monday, April 1st. So the 
Senate remains at Washington in extra session ; the 
chief object being executive business—acting on the 
President’s nominations for men for various offi- 
ces, &c. On Thursday the 4th inst., the President 
sent to the Senate the nomination of ex-Senator 
Nesmith of Oregon, as Minister to Austria, in place 
of Mr. Motley, resigned. This was quite unex- 
pected, as it had been currently reported that ex- 
Senator Foster of Connecticut would be appointed 
to that post. On Friday, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported adversely on the nomination 
of Mr. Nesmith. The Senate sustained the action of 
the Committee, and he was rejected. 


THE President has communicated to the Senate, 
in its Executive Session, a treaty with Russia, con- 
cluded between the Secretary of State on behalf of the 
President of the United States, and the Russian 
representatives on behalf of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, by which the Russian Government agrees to 
convey to the Government of the United States all 
its possessions on the American Continent, known 
as Russian America, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of $7.000,000. The Senate has not ratified the 
treaty, and we notice that grave objections to the 
proposed plan have been raised by several of the 
leading political papers. They say that we have al- 
ready more territory than we want; that Russian 
America being mainly a frozen, uncultivable region, 
we have really no use for it; that its acquisition 
would involve the establishing at once of a Territo- 
al Government, the building of forts and arsenals, 
the employment of troops and ships of war, and the 
payment of a host of public officials; so that for a 
long time to come the territory would not begin to 
pay expenses; &c., &c. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue great Paris Universal Exposition was form- 
ally opened on the morning of April 1, and the day, 
it is stated, was observed as a holiday by the entire 
population of Paris. Outside of the Exposition 
buildings, along the banks of the Seine and on all 
the hills and roads around Paris, many thousands of 
people had assembled, and before the Emperor’s ar- 
rival there were five thousand people inside. But 
the preparations were still very incomplete, and 
wagons and workmen were busy carting away the 
rubbish when the Emperor arrived. The account 
says it is useless to go to see the Exposition before 
May. 

ENGLISH accounts state that ex-Gov. Eyre of Ja- 
maica, who was lately arrested and was to be ex- 
amined on a charge of murder, connected with his 
doings in Jamaica, has been discharged. 


ACCORDING to the latest news from Mexico, Maxi- 
milian and the imperial forces with him at Quere- 
taro, were cut off from communication with the City 
of Mexico, and hemmed in on all sides by the Liber- 
als. The defeat of the Imperialists was confidently 
anticipated. Vera Cruz, it is also said, is cut off 
from communication inland, and the surrender of its 
fortress to the forces of Juarez, is expected to follow 
surely and shortly, should Maximilian be defeated 
in the expected battle at Queretaro. 


nial, wus one day asked why he was so thin. 
“T don’t know,” said the miser; “I have tried 
various means for getting fatter, but without 
success.” ‘“ Have you tried victuals?” inquired 
the friend. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 

E. B. F., New York.—Your check for $5 is re- 
ceived. 

E. P., Penn.—You have our thanks for the gift of 
a Berean. 

P. 8., Ind.—Guess you are mistaken in your man. 
If we can tell what you are talking about, should say 
that you are criticising Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s story, 
and not anything we have ever said. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY, 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of bers, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
R14Gk, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. ‘ 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufll- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commun. 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Honse 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. ' 


_—_— - 


TRAVELINC-BAGS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Peare, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Torimoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Proadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea” 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enovgh with your orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 


PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on ap cation ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic) Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptofthepricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tus Cincutar, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, con- 
taining Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with 
an account of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and 
Vols. Iand II of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 


/ PUBLICATIONS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE BND OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


MALE Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let™ 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noygs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz- 


Tar Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8 Newhouse. With Narratives and I)lustrations, 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 


[The above works are for sale at this effice.] 

















